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Is  there  a  plumber  in  the  house?    Chances  are  there's  not.    And  what's  more, 
if  your  neighborhood  plumber  is  like  mine,  he's  overworked  now.    So  it's  more 
important  than  ever  to  take  extra  care  to  keep  household  plumbing  in  good  shape. 
Agreed?    Agreed.    But  how  to  do  it?    Well ...  that ' s  another  question.    Here  are 
some  suggestions  from  the  agricultural  engineers  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  might  help. 

One  of  the  usual  household  plumbing  jobs  is  keeping  the  drains  open.     In  the 
first  place,  commonsense  tells  us  not  to  let  newspapers,  garbage,  rags  or  any 
other  matter  that  could  stop  up  the  drains  go  down  them.    Grease  and  fats  are  '"boo 
precious  to  be  wasted  in  the  sink.    And  I'll  bet  few  homemakers  in  the  country 
pour  them  out  nowadays.    But  in  spite  of  all  the  care  we  can  take,  water  has  a 
way  of  running  slower  and  slower  down  the  drains  unless  we  clean  them  out  every 
now  and  then. 

A  number  of  inexpensive  strong  caustic  solvents  are  on  the  market  to  help 
us  do  just  that.     Of  course,  you  find  the  maker's  directions  for  using  these 
caustics  printed  on  the  containers .. .but  the  procedure  is  generally  this.  You 
p6ur  lots  of  boiling  water  down  the  drain  to  soften  the  grease  that's  accumulated 
there.    Then  follow  the  boiling  water  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  chemical.  About 
a  half -hour  later,  flush  the  drain  again  well  with  boiling  water.     If  you  aren't 
satisfied  with  the  results .. .repeat  the  process. 

One  homemaker  I  know  doesn't  like  to  do  this  because  she's  afraid  the  caustic 
vill  eat  through  the  pipes.     That's  not  likely.     The  pipes  take  little  or  no  injury 
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from  the  caustic  solvent.    And  the  treatment  does  destroy  or  wash  away  much  of  the 
grease  and  accumulated  matter  in  the  clogged  drain. 

A  word  of  caution  right  here ...  though .    Always .. .always .. .keep  the  caustic 
solvent  out  of  children's  reach. 

In  the  dead  of  winter,  when  you're  heating  a  hot  water  tank  connected  to  a 
stove  or  furnace,  have  you  ever  heard  it  rumble  or  pound?    Had  the  faucets  chatter 
and  the  hot  water  pipes  knock?    If  you  have  and  are  worried  for  fear  the  house  will 
be  blown  eky  high  the  next  minute. . .relax.    The  rumbling  and  pounding  means  that 
steam  bubbles  are  forming  in  the  heating  colls  or  water  back,  perhaps  because  the 
pipes  are  too  small  or  filled  with  scale  or  maybe  they're  not  sloped  to  let  the 
hot  water  flow  to  the  boiler  fast  enough.    Most  of  the  time,  though,  the  noise 
doesn't  mean  danger.     It  may  mean  the  coils  are  due  for  an  overhauling.  There's 
only  one  thing  to  be  sure  of... that's  that  the  main  supply  line  to  the  boiler  or 
hot  water  tank  isn't  shut  off.    Unless  somebody  in  the  family  shut  it  off... or 
unless  it  has  frozen... it  most  likely  won't  be.    But  should  it  be,  the  expansion 
of  the  hot  water  might  cause  an  explosion. 

When  steam  pours  from  your  hot  water  faucet,  it  means  that  the  water  in  yo'ur 
tank  is  above  boiling  point... not  that  the  tank  is  filled  with  steam.    Should  this 
happen  to  you. . .after  you've  finally  drawn  your  water ...  close  the  faucets  gently 
and  slowly.    Otherwise  you  may  add  to  the  racket  by  creating  a  water  hammer. 

It's  a  grey  day  indeed  when  you  wake  up  on  a  cold,  cold  morning  only  to  find 
the  water  pipes  frozen.    But  the  steps  in  thawing  pipes  must  be  taken... so  here 
they  are.     In  thawing  a  frozen  pipe,  always  start  with  the  faucet  and  work  toward 
the  water  supply.    Never  begin  in  the  middle.     If  you  do,  you  may  end  up  with  a 
broken  pipe.    You  see... as  the  ice-bound,  pipe-bound  water  expands,  it  can  cause 
enough  pressure  to  burst  the  pipe. 

When  the  frozen  water  pipes  are  exposed,  you  can  thaw  them  easily  by  applying 
boiling  water  and  hot  cloths.    But  when  they're  underground,  it's  another  matter. 
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First,  open  the  frozen  water  pipes  on  the  house-end.  That's  quite  a  job  and  requires  more 
strength  than  the  average  homemaker  likes  to  muster.    The  fittings  at  the  point 
where  the  frozen  pipe  is  "buried  have  to  he  removed.    But  once  that's  done,  then 
you  take  a  smaller  pipe... one  that'll  go  into  the  frozen  one  and  pour  toiling 
water  into  it.    Push  it  forward  as  the  ice  melts.    Use  some  rubher  tubing  and  a 
funnel  to  get  the  boiling  water  into  the  small  pipe.    Be  sure  the  funnel's  higher 
than  the  frozen  pipe  so  you  can  get  enough  pressure  to  force  the  cooled  water  out 
as  the  ice  melts.    Take  the  thaw  pipe  out  immediately  when  the  frozen  one  is  ■ 
cleared.    Let  the  water  flow  until  the  pipe  is  completely  free  from  ice.  Replace 
the  fittings.    And  the  pipe  is  fixed.    Sounds  like  a  lot  of  trouble. . .doesn' t  it? 
Well... it  is.    But  it  can  be  done  at  home  if  you  take  it  easily  and  work  carefully. 
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